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in the neighbourhood of Grodalrning, much resembles the Kentish
Rag, but is redder in colour, the Kentish Rag being typically
grey. The rest of the Lower Greensand west of Maidstone yields
little building stone; occasionally hard layers of dark red and
brown " car-stone " occur in the sand, and are used for building
walls and farmsteads, but it possesses little durability, and
cannot be obtained in quantity. (See also p. 118.)
It has already been mentioned that the Weald Clay contains
thin beds of fresh-water limestone, made up of the shells of
Paludina. At one time this rock was much sought after, the
layers being probed for in the soft clay with sharp iron rods.
In most villages in the Weald some of it may be seen forming
flagged causeways, doorsteps, &c., while for indoor work, in a
polished state, it travelled still further. It takes a pleasant
polish and makes a grey-figured marble, which, under the name
of Bethersden or Petworth marble, was used in many of the
churches in this district, either for the altar steps, as in Canter-
bury Cathedral, or for the polished columns in buildings of
the Early English style, in which case it is often mistaken for
the very similar Purbeck marble. Very beautiful mantel-pieces
made of this marble are often to be found in the older houses.
In the Weald Clay also occurs another local stone which, at
one time was widely employed; this is the Horshain stone, a fine-
grained fissile sandstone, which only occurs over a limited area
in the neighbourhood of Horshain. All over the western part
of the Wealden area, even down to the sea in West Sussex,
the older buildings were roofed with Horshain Stone. With
age it makes a beautiful roof, taking a delicate grey colour
and forming a good ground for moss and lichen; unfortunately,
the slabs are thick and the roof in consequence very heavy, so
that it is only employed at the present time for a few houses
in the construction of which, expense is not counted.
The sandstones of the Lower Wealden Beds rarely possess
any durability; they may be used for rough walls and farm
buildings, but they rapidly decay and will not stand the least
wear. Only in the neighbourhood of East Grinstead do quarries
occur from which can be obtained fine-grained brown and grey
freestones, wliicli can be finely carved and possess considerable
durability. This pleasing stone occurs in the interior of many
of the churches and older houses all over the Weald. Boulders
that represent the harder cores of the rock of this formation
that has fallen from the cliffs west of Hastings, have always been
collected and used in churches, castles, and other old buildings
for some distance inland.
Deficient as this district is in building stones it is even more
lacking in road-making material, especially in the Weald, where
the badness of the roads has been notorious until within the last
generation, when it has become possible to introduce granitic
materials from Belgium, Cherbourg, or the Channel Isles.
The more modern formations yield no hard stone at all, if
we may except the hard cores of Thanet Sn-ud which are left